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THE ENGRAVING. 


PORTRAIT OF BRYANT. 


Painted by Inman--Engraved by Parker 


Tue fine head with which we present the readers of the New-York 
Mirror this week, is from a picture of Inman's, engraved by Parker 
It is not for us at this day to call attention to the literary career of 


him an imperish- 





the original. His poems have long since won for 


able name wherever poetry is read ; and, if his genius needed illus- 
tration at the hands of another, a kindred spirit has already antici- 


We would 


if any such there be, who still vield a cold and faint approval to the 


pate d us in that office refer those of our countrymen, 
exquisite productions of Bryant's muse, to an exammation into his 
merits as a poet, by Gulian C. Verplanck, heretofore published in 
this periodical. It will be found in the thirty-ninth number, page three 


hundred and tive, of the twelfth volume of the New-York Mirror 





ORIGINAL NOVELS FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE COUNTESS WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 


BY JOSEPH PRICE 


Chapter the Seventh — The Interriew concluded 


Tue conversation took another tone, for this was a subject that 
could not be pressed further at present Although they frequently 
reverted to their odd relation, whether allusively or seriously, their 
journey passed agrecablv enough, and they called up the events of 
re T 


recollections, and gave 





he countess well 





their past unton, and the period of the em 
knew how to spread a soft charm over these 
to her conversation a shade ot me lane holy necessary to preserve its 
} 


prol 





mvsterious sadness. She it love to life again, without exciting 





ts passion, and gave her first husband an insight ito the moral and 


ellectual treasures she had acquired, while she endeavoured to 





habituate him to the idea of contining his happiness to those enjoy- 


ments which a father reaps from a favourite child. The colonel had 





‘nown the countess of the empire, but she whom he recovered was 


the countess of the restoration By a cross-road they reached an 


extensive park in the little valley which separates the heights of 


Ma genev trom the pretty village of CGrostay The countess owned 


a beautitui 


mansion here, and, on their arrival, the colonel observed 


all the preparations which were rendered necessary by the residence 


of himself and ns wife Mistortune is a sort of talisman, the virtue 


of which consists in strengthenmg and enhancing the q ialities of our 
primitive constitution; it mereases the distrust and malignant feel 
ngs of some persons, while i enlarges the amrabilitv of those whose 


hearts are 


and 


benevolent 


Misery had 


armable than he had beer 


good ende ed the colonel more 
He had learned to initiate | be 


ikt owl 


But, notwithstanding the little distrust there 


betore 


self in the secret of female st flerings, which are u to the ma- 





ority of men 


his disposition, he could not help remarking to his wife—* You mi 


! 
ave made yourself verv sure of bringing me here '” 


* Certainly,” was her answer, “if I was to find Colonel Chabert 


In the person who was to bring the suit avainst me 


The air of truth with which she made this reply, removed the slight 
suspicions which the colonel blamed himself for having admitted 


ays the countess’s demcanour toward her former hus- 


During three d 


band was most exemplarv. By her tender care and unremitting kind- 
ess, she seemedanxious to eflace the remembrance of the sufferings 


‘ ud undergone, and to earn forgiveness of the troubles to which, 


ceording to her own admission, she had unknowingly exposed him 


She made a pomt of displaving, (while she exhibited an air of soft 


and languid melancholy.) the charms and attractions by which sh« 


}! 


knew him to be most assailable: for we are all of us more particularly 








taken by c¢ rtain manners and emotions— the graces ol mand, or the 
le seductions of the heart, against which our resistance is futile 
She wished to interest him m ker situation, or to soften him suffi- 
ently to cain the mastery of his feelings, and to mould him to her 
sovercign W She d made up her d to evervt @ that might 
ttain her olmect, but she had not vet decided upon the precise course 
she should t with respect to him; vet it must be admitted, that 
S sOclal a ulation was at the bottom of all her thoughts 
On the eve g of the third day, s was ¢ scious that. in s 
r« 5s, Ss ut he rest st ea t \ 
¢ res ( ( vres s far had caused he Lo se © one 
s cas the = « ol cons t. she w ot own 
‘ ‘ c-t 1 threw the ot 
. s ‘ { »>wear in e lo ‘ alive 
enters ‘ P e of a R 
. nyu ‘ t vs sel! dow ad with 


exertion, and leaves in the theatre, and in the eves of the audience, 


an image of herself! to which she bears no likeness She atte my ted 


to finish a letter to Delbeeg, which she had already begun, ordering 


him to go in her name to Derville to demand communication of the 
papers respecting Colonel Chabert; these he was to transeribe, and 
bring the copies with bim to Groslay 


She had scarcely sealed her letter, when she heard the colonel's 


steps in the corndor; he was anxious about her absence, a id had 


In search ol 
or) 
\las 


intolerable — 


come her 


she said aloud, * I wish I were dead’ My situation is 


* Ah! what ails you?” inquired the kind old man tenderly 

* Nothing, nothing—" was her re ply 

She rose, left the count, and went to speak to her femme de cham 
unobserved She ordered her to go to Paris immediately, and i 
the letter into M. Delbeeq’s own hands ; and, after he had read it, to 


| nas | 


bring it back Having de spate te d her emissary, the co tess LOOK a 


seat on a bench in the gardk hh, where she was tn sight of th 
ild join her wl 


so that he co wnever he pleased Th 


ved her, than he was by hers 


what distu 


looking for her, no sooner peres 


* Rosine,” asked he, ** tell me bs you '” 


She made him no reply. It was one of those calm and ma 


cent evenings ot June, whose secret harmomes 


The 


the silence so deep. that the voices of children who were playing at 


rive such @ suave 


and delicious charm to the hour of sunset r Was pure, and 


the other extremity of the park, were distinctly audible, and added a 
natural melody to the sublimity of the landscape 

* You do not answer me,’ observed the colonel! to his wilt 
“My husband,” said the countess, and then paused she made a 
gesture of embarrassment, and then hastily asked the count, while 
she blushed deeply, * How am I to call M. Ferraud when I am speak 
ing of him ee 

* Call him your husband, my poor 


child, said the colonel, w 


tone of the most exquisite coodness ‘Is he not the father of vo 
children * 


“* Well!” she 


ht me to this place .in the event of his learnmg that I have been 


rejoined, » SUppose M. Ferraud should ask me what 


brow 
what reply can I make to him’ 


phere with a stranger 


attitude of dignity, 


me, sir,’ she added, assuming an ‘decide upor 


my tate I am resigned to evervthi 


** Mv dearest,” 


} 
both her hands, * I « 


said the colonel, taking um ae 
termined to sacrifice myself absolutely for vo r peace 
“Tt is unpossible ! she cried, while a convulsive tremour shot 
across her teatures ‘Remember that you will then have to deny 
yourself, and this in an authentick and Ie form 
** How '" inquired the colone s not mv word sutherw 
I € if, form sect to welg cay } tie ‘ rls ca 
and o rous sone nve nt Vy stis ’ at threw a ‘ 
us wite which brought the colour to her cheeks, and her eves sanh 
7 c colonel was pore re veo I iy ‘ to des; st I \ ‘ 
the countess dreaded viru give offence to the stern | ples and 
severe prov y ola man whose ene re an | ict “i » nitive vir 
tues were so well known to her \ ’ 1 these ideas d brought 
some shades mm the rows, Ve od underst Was soor 
re-established between them Phe se 1 ol achild was heard at 
litle distance 
“J s, leave yo siste ‘ et ec ’ 
* What! are vour ¢ are ore sacd the olone 
“Ves tut | torba i ’ t ur \ 
The old s comprehende ¢ deheacy an e womanly ta 
of this grace deed ‘ vk ‘ ess to kiss 
«Let me se t 
Phe le g came t thy 
“ Ma 
It was n 
It was he she 
l ‘ s were t ! \ ‘ ‘ i ‘ 1 
voices were blended toveth , ‘ s They 
ture wa S sie s ' 
Po c} en’ d ‘ ‘ ‘ " > re 
ner tears, ‘ rie ‘ ne t . 
the dgment ee thei \ ‘ ‘ vided 
—Iw wet 
Is ou who Kf ‘ ed str 
ip to © colons ad look ena 
The two « ‘ i t ¢ ( 
pot rie tive erw a« t ‘ . ae 
‘) < { mm Monsic hs 
—— , sit to « , 
ti 








CORNER OF AND ANN STREETS (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


I accept such a sacr 


(sroslay for several days 








wore 


eis 


a 


a 
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fearful thought--where could he procure the funds to defray the pre- 
ainary proceedings! These thoughts inspired him with such a dis- 


rust for life, that, had there been water near, he would have flung 


himself in; er could he have procured pistols, he would have blown 


tis brains out. He fell into that unsteadiness of ideas which, since 


his conversation with Derville at the cowkeeper’s, had changed his 
iture. Whenhe reached the kiosk, he ascended to the airy apart- 


nent, whose rose-draperied windows gave to view each ravishing 


verspective of the valley; and there he found the countess seated 


She seemed to be studying the landseape, and her countenance was 


calin and steady, with that unpenetrable physiognomy assumed by 


women who have made up their minds to everything. She wiped 
her eyes as if she had been shedding tears, and, with absent gesture, 


twisted between her ft 





gers the long pink sash round her waist 
But, in spite of her apparent assurance, she could not help trembling 
when she saw her venerable benefactor standing erect before her, 
with folded arms, pale features, and stern brow 

** Madame,” 


compelling her to blush—** I will not curse you, madame—lI despise 


said he, after gazing steadily at her for a minute, and 


And now I am grateful for the chance which 
I have 


Live quietly on the 


you toe thoroughly 
separated us. Ido not even feel any wish for vengeance 


no | 


faith of my word ; it is worth more than the serawling of all the no- 


ve for you, and I want nothing from you 


taries in Paris. I will prefer no further claim to the name which I 


have, perhaps, made illustrious. [am now nothing but a poor devil, 
whom they may call Hyacinthe, and who asks for nothing more than 


Adieu.” 


he countess threw herself at the colonel’s feet, and tried to de- 


lace in the sunshine 





tain him by holding his hands; but he repulsed her with contempt 


and said, as he shrunk from her—** Touch me not Her gesture, 
as she heard the retreating steps of her husband could not be ren- 
I 


the result of refined wickedness, or the fierce selfishness of the world, 





dered by language ven, with that profound perspicacity which is 
she became convinced that she could live in peace on the promise, 
and under the contempt of the true-hearted and single-minded soldier 

Chabert, in fact, disappeared from the scene. The cow-keeper 
became bankrupt, and turned cabriolet-driver. ‘The colonel, perhaps, 
devoted himself to some branch of industry of the same kind. Per- 
haps, like a stone flung into a gulf, he rushed from fall to fall, ull he 
sank into the abyss ef mud and rags which reek and swelter through 


the streets of Paris 


To be concluded wm our next.) 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


THE LAST MAN. 


A CHAPTER IN THE STYLE OF THE DAY. 
BY ©. F. HOFFMAN 

“Crown is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures 
vhere there is no love,’ quaintly but truly saith an old writer. From 
such a gallery I have stalked out this instant, reader, to hold a mo. 
ment’s sympathizing talk with thee You have heard of me, doubtless, 
at Saratoga, Rockaway or Niagara, or perhaps even my fame as the 
last man of the season has reached you at the distant White Sulphur, 
or some gay spot still more remote, where you bestow your favoured 
leisure upon some lively circle, and mete out a shred of compassion 
to the unhappy subjects you have left be hind you, prisoned by busi- 
ness cares mn the city I am the last, the very last of these unfortu- 
nates. The town, indeed, is not completely deserted ; for [behold in the 
streets crowds of those eccentrick people, who, at all seasons, prefer 
the bustle and excitement of city life to the repose of rural leisure. | 
im. therefore, not exactly in the situation of Hood's * last convict,” 
who, when he wished to hang humnsellt, 


* Found not a single man alive 


To pull his} 


But though my physical condition be different from his, yet the 

moral solitude of ** Campbell's Last Man” was not more complete 

than mine, for I find no company in the crowd, and the faces about 

me are but a gallery of pictures. The gems in love's shining circle 
——"* Have all dropped away.’ 

The eves upon which I loved to look have gone to gladden some 

other sphere, the hands that I fain would clasp are handling the fish- 


ing-rod at Islip, or bagging woodeock in Purgatory ; and I move 


amid the machinery of society like some solitary pendulum that 


l 
<wings in gloomy silence, with no apparent connexion with the vari- 
ous wheels which are ringing and flashing m the bright sunshine 
around it. ‘Twice a day do I vibrate between Union Place and the 
Battery with the same monotonous motion ; and throughout the whole 
lime of Broadway, not an eve is there to mark my swing, not a hand 
that I could meet with answering touch, is outstretched to lend new 
lite to the soulless motion. [am now almost reconciled to my mys 
terious doom; but there were long days and many that I struggled 
against my hermit destiny. I saw the fate which impended over me 
anticipation, and as friend after friend dropped away trom my side, 


the bright faces in which I sunned myself were one by one 





withdrawn, I clung with anxious restlessness to the hope that one— 
Lremember in that dav of fevered 


hope, that the mere sight of a trunk or a carpet-bag behind a carriage 


one—at least might yet be left 


) 


would strike me with dismay W knew I but that the uncon- 


' } " } ‘ } lenartur } hie} 
acious thmg might be the svmboi of some ew departure m which I 





was interested! what knew [ but t the vehicle which then rattled 
me was bearing off Aer that | would most muss from the rapidly 
depopulating city There were strange sembl ‘es in those davs 
t the decreprd and phantom-looking hacks which gl ded by 

nT] Faces would peer from the windows which I Anew could not 


! a . ‘ 
|| be so soon upon the wing, and a mocking laugh would ring in my ears 
| from voices which I felt could never mock me thus. Often at wit- 


'| nessing such sights and sounds, would I rush down to the steam- 





boat dock and there find a brief respite from gloom in discovering 


that the real persons of those whose images had been thus shadowed 


forth, were not actually on board. They still lingered in the city, 
| from which all were fleeing, and a few hours of social intercourse 
were yet left me 

At last, however, even these were gone—ay! only one besides 
myself remained! But such a one 


It was a fair girl—a blithe, happy creature, with eyes of heaven's 





own blue, and hair all radiant of the light which claims the same 
birthplace. Gentle she was, too, as the airs which travel thence 


| upon summer's blandest eve 


rirl and [—alune amid the unmeaning 


We were alone—this fair 





crowd that h 


no part nor lot in thought and feeling with a being 





such as her, and fondly did I whisper myself that she lingered amid 

| the desolation for me alone She seemed lke that almost magical 
flower which the polar discoverer found blooming upon the icy desert 
—as fresh and fair amid its casing of ice as if a tropick sun had 
warmed it into being. It would redeem the darkest let to find such 

a flower bloomimg in one’s path, and I cared not that the city was 

- * My dwellingplace, 

With one fair spirit for my minister,” 





so that I might see, love, live for only her. ‘* We met,”’ we met of- 
ten, and though ** ‘twas in a crowd,” yet did she not * shun me ! 


But weeks 


wore on, and she too, that blessed comforter, was to be stolen from me 


for, said | not, that we were all alone in that crowd? 


I hardly remember now what brought the first warning to my heart 
of the impending blow. IT could not and I would not see that it hung 
over me. Something there was though of wearving of the town—a 
little talk of other days—a transient memory of childish sports upon 
the river, and a mention of an aunt in the country 

Vainly I tried her drooping soul to raise ; I spoke cheerfully of the 
resources near, I painted the verdurous aisles of Washington Square 
e of Niblo’s! 


She did not com- 





in prospect—I tried to lure her to the Battery. I spo 
She listened—kindly, but not with earnestness 
plain, but her heart was evidently away to the green fie Ids and mur- 
lmuring brooks and hanging orchards of her kinswoman’s villa ; 
| there, where her favourite cousin (a boy—a romping boy—a boy of 
fifteen ') claimed her to share his sports, what time the August sun 
withdrawn from shady stream should tempt the lazy angler to the 
woods 
And now I was indeed alone. I saw the low-hung and endless 
| Long Island wagon drag jts last length aboard of the South-Ferry 
steamboat. I heard the relentless engine give its first ponderous 
jar, and [ watched the pea-green bandbox on the top of the stage 
}} until it became blended with objects upon the opposite shore ; and 
then, as [| mentally exclaimed, ** how often will that odious cousin 
bait his hook for her!’ I laughed a laugh—that first half-savage 
laugh of the overtasked young spirit which is never laughed but once 
—lI laughed it then! and I rushed up Whitehall-street 
Mine ts no 
common lot—and the details of my feelings can, therefore, awaken 


no general sympathy. Time was when breakfasting alone was to m¢ 


It boots not to tell how since have passed my hours 


a luxurvy—time was when dining with a frend was to me the height 
of enjoyment: but now the charm of the first has become so com- 


mon, the pleasure of the last so rare, that T would share my meals 


even with a billiard-marker, or a dandyling, to have aught approach- 
ing to humanity so near me. The waiters, sitting by the deserted win- 
dows of my hotel, searcely rise from their places when I enter; yet 
I have not the heart to reprove them for their want of respect to the 
last member. The fawn has been known to make frends with the 
lion when thus isolated from all the rest of creation—and besides 
venturing once or twice mto Wall-street, and sliding unobtrusively 
past a loitermg broker, I have found myself more than once wistfully 
approaching a sherifl’s officer. But it did not speak to me—and I 
I do not think, how- 
veen any weak surrender to the gloom which 


every sight and 


slunk away in faintheartedness and deyection 


ever, that there has 


such loneliness may well awaken; for I catch a 


\ 


sound which may let cheerfulness mto the windows of my soul 
Sometimes I wander in the suburbs, where the deep bass notes of 
the swine which our city laws have not vetdesparked, awaken a rural 
association. Sometimes | listen to the shrill tenor of the swal- 
lows, wheeling like lawvers on a circuit, 
Bridewell 


a vitmpse of green trom thet 


around the chimneys of the 


ck garde ns, and cat 





Sometimes I loner round the pu h 


But here there 


diminutive parte (res 
is alway something to disturb t stoicism which I find it so ditficult 
j 


to preserve ] hear songs winch remind me of 


owing sKV, 
my languid eve 








* (wav, away, to the mountain's brow” but serves to knit mv hrow 
with care; ** Some love to roam,” reminds me that I must stav at 
home; “It's mv delight of a shiny mght.” only makes me curse my 


stars—and when | h 





‘Oh, Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me, 
4 t1unting town 





I ish mv teeth at the tho it that Nannie could cvang without me, 
id leave her lever to sigh im vain. As for the theatre, with its Trees 
ind Grores, and its expected Woods, Forests and M “sit but 
mocks mv miserv ; whule Ba ‘sin the city raises ¢ Vat ding 
Image ol a cottage 1 the country Now and then I take a sort ot 
savage pleasure re t Ivertisements of country seats tf 
Sale yralispmart mov tat ‘ ith Ospectuses Mh SO ¢ 
ot w collect s \ : OE ad by som is 
= vii x ’ ‘ ¢ sites tor the o i ul « ( 1 
ds of the retire entleman,”” upon nicely levelled lots 


parallelograms of twenty-tive feet by a hundred.” He who invented 
the art of packing a quart of wine into a pint decanter, must have 
given the first hint to these worthies. Thank heaven, I have no such 


maimed ruralities tooffend my eyes as their procrustean labours would 


fain create. It is true that my better senses are now all prisoned up 


in the brick walls around me—but I would rather they should be 
fettered than perverted. My rural taste may languish for want of nu- 
triment to feed upon, but better thus than that it should become 


vitiated and cocknitied from unnatural aliment. The realms of fancy 


are still mine; for 


* When breeze and beam, like thieves come in, 
To steal me away, | deem it sin 
To slight their voice, and away I'm straying, 
Over the hills and vales a Mayimg.” 


I own many a lot in the fields of imagination, which, though of no 


} 


marketable value, is nearly as substantial as those in which peo- 


ple about me are spec ilating. The last that I have laid out are 
among the Mohegan Mountains, where, wholly unnoticed by the 
learned gentlemen who have been tracing the sources of the Hud- 


son in that quarter, I have accompanied the surveving party over 


many a romantick tract, where the magick pe neil of Cole was busied 


a year since. It is grievous, however, to retrace my steps from this 


sweet and roaming track of my fancy ; for 


“Then what a dismal, dreary gloom, 
Settles upon my loathed room— 
Darker to every thought and sense, 
Than if they had ne’er wandered thence.” 


At such a time as this, ] use my washerwoman’'s album as a sort of 
safety-valve to let off my pent and pining musings; and the other day, 
while loitering near the river, and flinging in vain upon the tide the 
weary thoughts that would ever and anon recur to me, like the value- 
less chips which, when set afloat by wanton boys, the waves so care- 
fully still return to their feet, the last words of the last man were 


thus poured out 

TO THE HUDSON 
River, oh river ' thou rovest free, 
From the mountain height to the fresh blue sea! 
Free thyselt, but with silver chain, 
Linking each charm of land and main 
From the splintered crag, thou leap’st below, 
Through leaty glades at will to flow— 
Lingering now by the steep’s mossed edge— 
Loitering now mid the dallving sedge ‘ 
And pausing ever, to call thy waves 
From ssv meadows and rock-ribbed raves— 
And then, with a prouder tide to break 
From wooded valley to breezy lake : 
Yet all of these scenes, though fair they be, 
River, oh river ' are banned to me 








River, oh river ' upon thy tide 

Full many a treighted bark doth glide 
Would that thou thus couldst bear away 
The thoughts that burthen my ‘veary day 
Or that I, from all save them, made free, 
Though laden still, might rove with thee 
True that thy waves brief life-time find, 
And live at the will of the wanton wind— 
True that thou seekest the ocean's flow, 

To be lost therein for evermoe 

Yet the slave who worships at Glory’s shrine, 
But totls for a bubble as frail as thine ; 

But loses his freedom here, to be 
Forgot as soon as in death set free 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


OF KITES, AND OTHER COMMODITIES, 


BY JOHN INMAN 


Deas Swirt wrote a homily on a broomstick, the biographers say 
—aud the moralities of a kite might be worked up into a highly res- 
pee table dissertation. I never see one soaring aloft on the up-t earing 
waves of the summer breeze, without meditating a host of solenan 
reflections, and marvelling that they have not been put to use by the 
professional dealers in wise saws and apt illustrations. As a polit 
clan, for mstance, one might liken the silly kite, in its efforts to break 
away trom the string, to your agrarians and your levellers—vour be- 
lievers in universal equality, and the other abstractions of democracy 


run mad—whose endeavour ts to improve the condition of mankind, 


not upward to the state of the skilful and prosperous, but downward 
to that of the misjudging, the indolent, and the unlucky. The foolish 
creature of cross-sticks and paper is always tugging and fidgeting 
about, as if in huge discontent with the restraining twine that limits 
its fl 
restraint 


ight, never reflecting, and probably not knowing, that but for the 


would soon come toppling disgracefully down from its 





: ie 
pride of place, butfeted by the winds, and fir trampled under th 
heels of mischievous boys, or cibbeted like a murderer in the branches 
of some tree, tattered and torn, and not fit to be used even as an 


envelope for a pound of yellow soap, or a couple of tallow candles, 


‘eight to the pound dips.’ Such would be the result of these new- 
fangied notions about the org zation at socretv—or rather verv 
old-ftangled, for they were current at Rome so long ago as the tm 


’ ’ { 


Ihen, again, what a complete similitude is there between a bache- 





lor and a kite that has lost its tail. You have seen one, I dare say. 
reader Of mine, atthe moment of such a catastrophe how it w ed 
wer and over nd lled about, and plaved all manner of | | 
( I td OvVeT, 2nd sidied about, ane played au manner Of ridiculous 
ntiens, and at last came fluttering down to the 1d, lOOKING VerTV 
es l 1oolis and ail tor want of a ta ot just so wit 
your unmarried enormities ' Men are the # ng kites of this wo 
ne ¥ Want wives Ichildren to keep s ly ie fa 
s ( ort i init “ ) ‘ ‘ it et ) 
stay 7 iw good rst AH La kite d 
I i s sO ' 

So sas took s a iH e Ske 
» Lithe 1 s t ’ ‘ 

I reuremo we Ud ms re sc Ol the doings 
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in “Our Street ; but the catalogue would be imperfect, unless hon- | cake, admiring each other's children and their new frocks, and ex- THE FAMILY CIRCLE 

; . ; ' J * E. 
ouvrable mention were made of a certain huge kite, the building and changing patterns for caps and collars. Then we have evening walks 
” “es of which have created no little sensation in all the down to the river, to see the moon shining on the water, and the 
performances 0 e THE ICE-PALACE 


region adjacent We began on a moderate scale, with sticks of a | sloops gliding by, with their white sails gleaming like snow-banks 































































































yard long, and one of the largest newspapers—a Courier and Enquirer, | against the dark edge of the horizon; ; t is quite interesting to BY RB. SHELTON MACKENZIE 
or a Sunday Morning News Then we followed the regular news- | hear, amid the silence of the hour, the ; tive bleating of the calves : : F . 
' r is ‘ t ess es 2 hers, tha nee 
paper example. and betook ourselves to enlarging, so that in the | and baaing of the sheep, as they pass by their floating prisons, des a severe st. « . ace e banks of the Nev , 
. ) , waiis,t s ‘ ‘ s “ i ( ce 
course of a fortnight or so, we had got wp an affair as large as a mo- | tined soon, as we sympathizingly reflect, to be sacrifice mn the Seer 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE YELLOW DOMINO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT 





Ir was a fine autumnal evening; I had been walking with a friend 


until dusk on the Piazza Grand, or principal square in the town of 


Lucca. We had been conversing of England, our own country, from 
which I had then banished myself for nearly four years, having taken 
up my residence in Italy to fortify a weak constitution, and having 
remained there long after it was requisite for my health from an at- 
tachment to its pure sky, and the * dolce far ne nte’’ which so wins 
upon you in that luxurious climate We had communicated to each 
other the contents of our respective letters arrived by the last mail, 
had talked over politicks, great men, acquaintances, friends and kin- 
dred, and, tired of conversation, had both sank into a pleasing re- 
verie as we watched the stars twinkling above us, when my friend 
rose hastily and bid me good night 

* Where are you going, Alfred!” inquired I 

“T had nearly forgotten I had an appoimtment this evening. I 
promised to meet somebody at the Marquesa di Cesto’s masquerade.” 

“Pshaw ! are you not tired of these things’”’ replied I, ‘that eter- 
nal round of black masques and dominos of all colours, heavy harle- 
quins, fools and clowns by nature wearing their proper dresses there, 
and only in masquerade when out of it. Nuns who have no sins in 
their composition flirt, friars without a spice of re ligion, ugly Venuses, 
Dianas without chastity, and Hebes as old as your grandmother.” 

“ All very true, Herbert. And life itself is masquerade enough, 
but the fact is, that I have made an apppomtment ; it is of importance 
and I must not fail.” 

*“ Well, I wish you more amusement than I have generally ex- 
tracted from these burlesque meetings,” replied I. ** Adieu, and may 
you be successful,” and my Albert hastened away 

[ remained another half hour reclining on the bench, and then re- 
turned to my lodgings. My servant Antonio lighted the candle and 
withdrew. On the table laid a note, it was an invitation from the 
marquesa, I threw it on one side and took up a book ; one that re- 
quired reflection and deep examination, but the rattling of the wheels 
of the carriages as they whirled along past my window, would not 
permit me to command my attention I threw down the book, and 
taking a chair at the window, watched the carriages full of masques 
as they rolled past, apparently so eager in the pursuit of pleasure. 1 
was in a cynical humour. What fools, thought I, and yet what num- 
bers will be there ; there will be an immense crowd, and what can 
be the assignation which Albert said was of such consequence. Such 
was my reflection for the next ten minutes, during which at least fifty 
carriages and other vehicles had passed in review before me 

And then I thought of the princely fortune of the marquesa, the 
splendid palazzo at which the masquerade was given, and the bril- 
liant scene which would take place 

“The grand duke is to be there, and everybody of distinction in 
Lucca. [have a great mind to go myself.” 

A few minutes more elapsed, I felt that [ was lonely, and I made 
up my mind that | would go. I turned from the window and rang 
the bell 

* Antonio, see if you can procure me a domino, a dark-coloured 
one if possible, and tell Carlo to bring the carnage round as soon as 
he can.” 

Antonio departed and was away so long, that the carriage was at 
the door previous to his return 

“Signor, I am sorry, very, very sorry, but [ have run to every shop 
in Lucea, and there is nothing left but a yellow domino, which I have 
brought with me.” 

* Yellow! why, there will not be two yellow dominos in the whole 
masquerade ; I might as well tell my name at once, I shall be so 
conspicuous.” 

“You are as well hid under a yellow domino as a black one, 
signor, if you choose to keep your own secrets,” observed Antonio, 


“ Very true,” replied 1; “give me my masque.” 

Enshrouding myself in the yellow domino, | went down the stairs, 
threw myself into the carriage, and directed Carlo to drive to the pa- 
luzzo of the marquesa 

In half an hour we arrived at the entrance gates of the marquesa’s 
superb country seat. From these gates to the palazzo, a sweep of 
several hundred yards, the trees through which the driver passed 
were loaded with variegated lamps, hanging in graceful festoons from 
branch to branch, and the notes of musick from the vast entrance- 
hall of the palazzo, floated through the still air When I arrived at 
the area in front of the flight of marble steps which formed the en- 
trance of the palazzo, I was astonished at the magnificence, the good 
taste, and the total disregard of expense which was exhibited. The 
palazzo itself appeared hke the fabrick built of diamonds and precious 
stones by the genii who obeyed the ring and lamp of Aladdin, so 
completely was its marble front hidden with a mass of many-coloured 
lamps, the reflection from whose galaxy of light rendered it bright as 
day for nearly one hundred yards around, various eluras and transparen- 
cies were arranged in the walks nearest to the palazzo, and then all 
was dark, rendered still darker from the contrast with the flood of 
light which poured to a certain distance from the scene of festivity 
(iroups of characters and dominos were walking to and fro im every 
direction, most of them retracing their steps when they arrived to the 
sombre walks and valleys, some few pairs continuing their route, 
where no listeners were to be expected 

This is an animating scene, thought I, as the carriage stopped, and 
As soon as I had de- 


1 am not sorry that I made one of the party. 
scended, I walked up the broad flight of marble steps which led to 


t 


| the spacious hall in which the major part of the company were col- 
lected. The musick had, for a moment, ceased to play, and finding 
that the perfume of the exoticks which decorated the hall was too 
powerful, I was again descending the marble steps when my hand 
was seized and warmly pressed by one in a violet-coloured domino 

| “T am so glad that you are come, we were afraid that you would 


not. I will see you again directly,” said the domino, and it then fell 
back into the crowd and disappeared 

It immediately occurred to me that it was my friend Albert who 
spoke to me. “ Very odd,” thought I, “that he should have found me 
out!” and again I fell into the absurdity of imagining that because I 
had put on a conspicuous domino, I was sure to be recognised 
** What can he want with me. He must be in some difficuly, some 


unexpected one, that is certain’ Such were my reflections as I 
slowly descended the steps, occasionally pausing for a moment on 
one, as I was lost in conjecture, when I was again arrested by a 
slight slap on the shoulder. 1 looked around, it was a female, and 
although she wore her half mask, it was evident that she was young, 
and I felt convinced that she was beautiful. ‘* Not a word,” whis- 


pered she, putting her finger to her lip; * follow me.” Of course I 


followed, who could resist such a challenge ’ 
* You are late,” said the incognito, when we had walked so far 
away from the palazzo as to be out of hearing of the crowd 
“T did not make up my mind to come until an hour ago,” replied I 
“T was so afraid that you would not come Albert was sure that 


you would. He was right. He told me just now that he had spoken 
to you id 

‘What, was that Albert in the rose-coloured domino’ 

* Yes, but I dare not stay now, my father will be looking for me 
Albert is keeping him in conversation. In half an hour he will speak 
to you again. Has he explained to you what has occurred !" 

** Not one word.” 

“If he has not time—and I doubt if he will have, as he must at- 
tend to the preparations—I will write a few lines, if I can, and ex- 
plain, or at least tell you what to do; but I am so harassed, so 
frightened! We do indeed require your assistance. Adieu,” so 
saying, the fair unknown tripped hastily away 

** What the deuse is all this,” muttered I, as I watched her re- 
treating figure. ** Albert said that he had an appointment, but he did 
It appears that something which has 


Well, 


not make me his confidant 
occurred this night, occasions him to require my assistance 
T will not fail him.” 

For about half an hour sauntered up and down between the lines 
of orange-trees which were dressed up with variegated lamps, and 
shed their powerful fragrance in the air; [I ruminated upon what 
might be my friend's intentions, and what might be the result of an 
intrigue carried on in a country where the stiletto follows love so 
close through all the mazes of his labyrinth, when I was agam ac- 
costed by the violet-coloured domino 

** Hist!’ whispered he, looking carefully round as he thrust a 
paper into my hand, * read this after I leave you. In one hour from 
this be you on this spot. Are you armed !” 

“No,” replied I, “but Albert ——” 

“You may not need it; but nevertheless take this, I cannot wait.” 
So saying, he put a stiletto into my hand, and again made a hasty 
retreat 

It had been my intention to have asked Albert what was his plan, 
and further, why he did not speak English instead of Italian, as he 
would have been less liable to be understood if overheard by eaves- 
droppers ; but a little reflection told me that he was right in speaking 
Italian, as the English language overheard would have betrayed him, 
or at least have identified him as a foreigner 

* A very mysterious affair this!’ thought I; * but, however, this 
paper will, | presume, explain the business. ‘That there is a danger 
in it is evident, or he would not have given me this weapon,” and 
I turned the stiletto once or twice to the light of the lamp next to 
me, examining its blade, when looking up, I perceived a black do- 
mino standing before me 

* Ttis sharp enough, | warrant,” said the domino; * you have but 
to strike home. I have been waiting for you in the next walk, which 
I thought was to be our rendezvous. Here is a paper which you 
I will contrive that he shall be here m an 
After his death you will put 


will fasten to his dress 
hour hence by a pretended message 


} 


this packet into his bosom; you understand. Fail not; remember 


g, which I will redeem 


the one thousand sequins ; and here is my ring 
as soon as your work is done. ‘The others will soon be here. The 


password is Milano. But I must not be seen here. Why a yellow 


domino, it 1s too conspicuous for retreat,” and as I received from him 
the packet and ring, the black domino retreated through the orange 
grove which encircled us 

I was lost in amazement; there I stood with my hands full, two 


“Well,” thought I, 


“this time Tam most assuredly taken for somebody else—for a bravo 


papers, a packet, a stiletto and a diamond ring 


I am not There ts some foul work going on which, perhaps I may 


prevent. “ But why a yellow domino!” said he; | may well ask the 


same question. ‘* Why the deuse did I come here in a yellow do- 
mino, or any domino at all’’’ [ put the ring on my finger, the sti- 
letto and packet in my bosom, and then hastened away to the garden 


on the other side of the palazzo, that I might read the mysterious 


communication put into my hands by my frend Albert; and as | 


; : : | 
walked on, my love for admiration led me away so as to find myself 

pleased with the mystery and danger attending upon the affair ; and | 
feeling secure, now that I had a stiletto in my bosom for my de- | 


fence, I resolved that T would go right through until the whole affair 


should be unravelled 

I walked on till [ had gained the last lamp on the other side of the 
palazzo, I held up to its light the mysterious paper; it was in Italian 
and in a weman's handwriting 


** We have determined upon flight, as we cannot hope for safety here, sur- 
rounded as we are by stilettoes on every side. We feel sure of pardon as 
soon as the papers which Albert received by this day’s mail, and which he 
will entrust to yon when you meet again, are placed in my father’s hands. 
We must have your assistance in removing our treasure. Our horses are 
all ready, and a few hours will put us in safety ; but we must look to you for 
following us in your carriage, and conveying for me what would prove so 
great an incumbrance to our necessary speed. When Albert sees you again, 
he will be able to tell you where it is deposited. Follow us quick, and you 
will always have the gratitude of VIOLA, 

P. S. I write in great haste, as I cannot leave my father’s side for a mo- 
ment without his seeking for me.” 


** What can all this mean! 
Viola! 


said to me, “read this and all will be explained.” 


Albert told me of no papers by this 
I never heard him mention such a name. He 
I'll be hanged if 
I am not as much in the dark as ever—follow them in my carriage 


day's mail 


with the treasure—never says where ! 


I presume he is about to run 


Here I 


am with two papers, a packet, a stiletto and a ring; I am to receive 


off with some rich heiress. Confound this yellow domino 


another packet, and am to convey treasure. Well, it must solve 
itself, T will back to my post, but first let me see what is in this paper 
which I am to affix upon the man’s dress after I have killed him. I 
heid it up to the light and read in capital letters, ** The reward of a 
traitor £’ ‘Short and pithy,” muttered I, as I replaced it in my 
pocket, “now, I'll back to the spot of assignation, for the hour must 
be nearly expired.” 


As I retraced my steps, I again reverted to the communication of 


Viola, “ surrounded as we are by stilettoes on every side!” why 


surely Albert cannot be the person that I am required by the black 
domino to despatch, and yet it may be so—and others are to join me 
here before the hour is past. A thought struck me; whoever the 
party might be whose life was to be taken, whether Albert or anothe ry 
I could save him 

My reverie was again broken by a tap on the shoulder 

*Am I right? 


* Milano,” replied I in a whisper 


What is the password 


“All's right, then—Giacomo and Tomaso are close by—I will 
fetch them.” i 

The man turned away, and ina minute reappeared with two others, 
bending as they forced their way under the orange-trees 

Here we all are, Felippo,” whispered the first. “He is to be 
here in a few minutes.” 

* Hush!" replied [ in a whisper, and holding up to them the bril- 
liant rmg which sparkled on my finger 

“Ah, signor, I cry your mercy,” replied the man, in a low voice, 
“T thought it was Felippo 
* All is discovered, 
You shall 


“Not so loud,” replied J, still in a whisper 
and Felippo is arrested. You must away immediately 
hear from me to-morrow 

“Corpo di Bacco! Where, signor—at the old place! 

** Yes—now away, and save yourselves.”’ 

In a few seconds, the desperate men disappeared among the trees, 


and I was left alone 


‘Slaves of the Ring, you have done my bidding at all events, this 
It was 


“Will 


was the ques- 


time,’ thought I, and I looked at the ring more attentively 
a splendid solitaire diamond, worth many hundred crowns 
you ever find your way back to your lawful owner!” 
tion in my mind when Albert made his appearance in his violet-co- 
loured domino 

«T'was imprudent of you to send me the paper by the black domino,” 
said he hastily. ** Did I not tell you that I would be here in an hour’ 
We have not a moment to spare. Follow me quickly, and be silent.” 

I followed—the paper which Albert referred to needed no expla- 
nation ; it was, indeed, the only part of the whole affair which I com- 
He led the way to about taree hundred vards of the 


* There™ said he, 


prehended 
path through the wood “in that narrow avenue 
you will find my faithful negro with his charge. He will not deliver 
it up without you show him this ring,” and Albert put a ring upon 
my finger. 

* But Albert’—my mind misgave me— Albert never hada faithful 


negro to my knowledge. It must be some other person, who had 


mistaken me for his friend. * I am afraid—— 


* Afraid—let me not hear you say that. You never yet knew 
fear,” said he, interrupting me. ‘* What have you to fear between 
this and Pisa '—Your own horses will take you there in three hours 
But here's the packet which you must deliver yourself. Now that 
you know where the negro 1s, return to the palazzo, deliver it into 
his own hands, requesting his rmmediate perusal. After that, do not 
wait a moment, but hasten here to your charge While the grand 
duke is reading it, I will escape with Viola.’ 

**T really cannot understand all this,” said I, taking the packet 

* All will be explained when we meet at Pisa. Away, now, to the 
grand duke—I will go to the negroand prepare him for your coming.” 


** But allow me-—— 


**Not a word more, if you love me,” replied the violet-coloured 


domino, who, I was now convinced, was not Albert; it was not his 


voice—there was a mystery and a mistake; but I had become so im- 


plicated that I telt I could not retreat without sacrificing the parties, 
** Well,” said I, as I turned back to the 


I must go on now; for, as a gentleman and man of ho- 


whoever they might be 
palazzo, ** 
nour, I cannot refuse. I will give the packet to the grand duke, and 
I will also convey his treasure to.Pisa—confound this yellow domino.” 
As I returned to the Palazzo, I was accosted by the black domino 
** Milano,” replied I 
“Ts all right, Felippo? 


* All is mght, signor,” was my answer 


* said he in a whisper 


* Where is he ! 





I pointed with my finger to a clump of orar 
* And she paper and packet?” 
I nodded my head 





“ Then vou had better away—I wil! see vou to-1 
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« At the old place, signor !” 

“Yes,” replied the black domino, cutting into a cross-path, and 
disappearing 

I arrived at the Palazzo, mounted the steps, forced my way through 
the crowd, and perceived the grand duke in an inner saloon, the lady 
who had accosted me leaning on his arm. It then occurred to me 
that the grand duke had an only daughter, whose name was Viola 
I entered the saloon, which was not crowded, and walking boldly up 
to the grand duke, presented the packet, requesting that his highness 
would give it his immediate attention. I then bowed, and hastened 
away, once more passed through the thronged hall, and gained the 
marble steps of the Palazzo 

« Have vou given it '” 

| have,” replied I; “but Signor 


* Not a word, Carlo, hasten to the wood, if you love me ;” 


said a low voice, close to me 





and 
the violet-coloured domino forced his way into the crowd which filled 
the hall 

** Now for my journey to Pisa,” said | 


n high-treason, in consequence of my putting on a vellow domino 


“Here I am implicated 


Well, there’s no help for it." In a few minutes I had gained the 


narrow avenue, and having pursued it about fifty yards, perceived the 


glar he crouched negro. By the starlight, I could just 


mg eves of t 


distinguish that he had a basket, or something lke one before him 


** What do vou come for, signor,” said the 


negro, rising On his teet 


* For what has been place ad under your charge ; here ts the rng of 


your master.” 


The negro put his fingers to the ring and felt it, that he might 


recognize it by its size and shape 


“Here it is, signor,” said he, lifung up the basket gently, and 


putting it intO mv arins It was not heavy, although somewhat 


cumrous from its size 

* Hark, signor, there is confusion in the Palazzo You must be 
qun 
ike lightning through the bushes 


‘-k, and I must not be seen with vou ;" and away darted the negro 

| also hastened away with the basket, (contents unknown.) for it 

I heard people 
peo; 

When I emerged 


several figures coming down the 


appeared to me that affairs were coming to a crisis 


running different ways, and voices approaching me 


from the narrow avenue, I pereeive d 


dark walk at a rapid pace, and seized with a sort of panick, I took to 
! 


eis 


they were in pursuit, and I increased 


In the gloom of the myht, I unfortunately tripped over a 


my he I soon found that 





my speed 
stone, and fell with the basket to the ground ; and then the screams 


from within informed me that the treasure intrusted to my saft 


keeping was a child. Fearful that it was hurt, and forgetting, for the 


time, the danger ol being capture d, I opent d the ld and examined its 


} 


ind while I was down on 


limbs, while [ tried to pacify it; 


sitting 
my yellow domino, thus occupied in hushing a baby, [ was seized by 


both shoulders, and found myself a prisoner 


* What is the meaning of this rudeness, signors said I, hardly 
knowmeg what to sav 
* You are arrested by order of the Grand Duke,” was the reply 
‘I am arrested—why—I am an Englishman.” 
to arrest all found in 


“That makes no difference the orders are 


the garden in vellow dominoes 


**Confound the vellow domino,” thought I, for the twentieth time 
* Well, signors, I will 
pacify this poor frightened infant.” 


ild be fe 


the same time that the Lady Viola has disappeared,” observed one 


at least attend vou ; but first let me trv to 


“Strange that he sho vind running away witha child at 


otmy captors 


* You are right, signors,” replied I; ‘it is very strange ; and what 





s more strange is, that I can no more explain it than you can. IT am 





ow re to accompany you Obhbge me by one of vou carrving 


t infant.” 


I take care of the 





ie basket, wh 


In a few minutes we had arrived at Palazzo. I had retained 


mv mask, and I was conducted thro igh the cro vd ito the saioon 


nto which I had previo isly entered when I delivered the packet to the 


Tices ke 
a 


is! the was buzzed through the e 
loly Virgin' he has a ¢ ld 


¢ he is 

















ue in his arms! Bam i o bel. 
xsimo!"* Such were the exclamations of wonder and surprise as they 
nade a lane for my passage, and I was in the presence of the gra 
ike, who Ippe ired to be in a state of great excitement 
It is the same person!” exclaimed the duke * Contess, are vou 
t the party who put a packet into my hands about a quarter of an 
ae atc 
I am the perso your highness rephed I, as I pattec d 
thed the frightened child 
Who gave it to you 
May it ple ase your lighness, I do not know 
What child is that ’” 
May it please your highness, I do not know 
Where did you get it 
‘Out of that basket, you 
‘Who gave you the basket 
‘May it please your highness, I do not know 
You are trifling with me Let him be searched.” 
* May it please your highness, | will save them that tro if one 
f the ladies will take the infant. I have received a great mam pre- 





sents this evening, all of which I will have the honour of d 





splavin 4 


vetore your highness.” 
One of the ladies held out her arms to the infant, wi ediately 


hent from mine toward her, naturally cling » other sex as Its 





frend im distress 


“In the first place, your highness, I have this evening received this 


ring,” taking off my finger the one given by the party in a violet- 


coloured domino, and presenting it to him 


** And from whom!” said his highness, instantly recognising the ring 
** May it please your highness, I do not know. I have also received 
another ring, your highness,”’ continued I, taking off the mng given 
me by the black domino 

* And who gave you this '"’ interrogated the duke, again evidently 
recognising it 
Also, this stiletto, 


Also, this 


** May it please your highness, I do not know 
but from whom, | must again repeat, | do not know 


packet, with directions to put it into a dead man’s bosom.” 


* And you are, I presume, equally ignorant of the party who gave 


it to you 
party who 


“ Equally so,” your highness : as ignorant as I am of t! 





desired me to present you with the other packet which ] delivered.” 
He re is also a pape r I was de sire d to pin upon a mans ¢ lothe Ss, aller 
I had assassinated him.” 


} 


** Indeed ' and to this, also, you plead total ignorance 


“T have but one answer to give to all, your highness, which is, | 
do not know 
* Perhaps, sir, you do not know your own name or profession,” 


observed his highness, with a sneer 
“ Ves, 


do know 


vour highness,” replied [, taking off my mask, * that I 


lam an Englishman—and, | trust, a gentleman, « 


of honour. My name Herbert ; and I have more tha 





is once had 
the honour to be a quest at your highness’s entertainments 
* Signor, I recognise vou,” rephed the grand Let the room 





red. I must speak with this gentleman alone 


When the company had quitted the saloon, I entered mto 


1 minute 


deta:l of the events of the eve ning, to winch fis hig ess paid t 
greatest attention ; and when I had finished, the whole mystery was 
unravelled tome by him, and with which I will new satisfy the cunesity 
of my readers 

The grand duke had one daughter, by name Viola, whom he had 





wished to marry t of Istria; but Viola had met 


0 Rodolph, Count 


with Albert, marquis of Salerno, and a mutual attachment had ensued 
Ithough the grand duke would not force his daughter's wishes, and 
oblige her to marry Count Rodolph, at the same time, he would not 


consent to her ¢ spous als with the Marquis Albert Count Rodolp 


between Viola and the Sa- 





had discovered the mtunacy marquis of 


lerno, and had made more than one unsuccessful atte mpt to get rd 


of his rival by assassina After some time, a private 


marriage 


with the marquis had been consented to by Viola—and a vear after 
Lady Viola retired to the country, and without the know 


ld 


which had been passed off as the offspring of one of the ladies of the 


wards, the 


ledge, or even suspicions of her father, had given birth to a male ch 


court who was married, and to whom the secret had been confided 


At this period, the secret societies, esper ially the Carhonar:, had 
become formidable m Italy, and all the crowned heads and re ! 


Count Rode 





princes were Using @very exe rtion to suppre ss them 


was at the head of these societies, having yorned them to merease his 


power, and to have at his disposal the means of getting nd of hus 


rival. Of this the marquis of Salerno had received intimation, and for 


some time had been trving to obtaim proot against the count; tor he 


1 
Krew tne 


that if once it was proved, Count Rodolph would never 


again permutte d to appear im the state of Lucca On the other hand, 


Count Rodolph hed been making every arrangement to get nd of his 


rival, and had determined that it should be effected at this thasg uerade 


The marquis of Salerno had notice s intention, and 


given him of thi 





also had on that morning obtamed the proof against Count Rodolph, 
which he was now determined to forward to t grand duke ; but 
aware that his assassination by the Carbonari was to be attempted, 
and also that the wrath of the grand duke would be excessive when 
he was informed of the r private marriage, he resolved to fly with his 





wife to Pisa, trusting that the proofs of Count Rodolph bemg con 
nected with the Carhonari, and a little time, would soften down the 
grand duke’s ang The marquis had arranged that he should es yh 
from the duke’s dominions on the meht of the masquerade, as it would 
be much easier tor lus wile to accompany him than tro the grand 
duke’s palace, which was well guarded. But it was necessary t 

thev should travel on horseback, and they could not take their cluld 
with them Viola would not consent that should be lett be d 
and on this emergency he had written to lus fnend. the Co 

D/Ossore, to come to their assistance at the masquerade, and that 
they might recognize hun, to wear a vellow domino, a colo but 
seldom put on. ‘The Count D’Ossore had that morning left his tows 


mansion on a hunting excursion, and did not receive the letter, of which 


the marquis and Viola were ignorant. Such was the state of atlurs 

it the time that I put on the yellow domino to go to the masquerade 
My first meeting with the marquis m his violet-coloured domino ts 

easily understood. Being in a yellow domino, | was mistaken for the 





Count D'Ossore I was myself led into tt by the Marquis Albert 
having the same Christian name as my Enghsh friend Phe second 
meeting with the Count Rodolph, in the ck domino, was ar lental 
The next walk had been appoimted as the place of meeting with the 


Carbonar Filippo and his compamons; but Count Redolph perce 


Ing me examining my stiletto by the light of the lamp, presumed that 


I was Filippo, and that I had mistaken the one path for the othe 

which had been agreed upon The papers given to me by Count 

Rodolph were Carhonart papers, which were to be hid in the mar 
" } 


quis’s bosom after he had been assassinated, to make tt appear that 


belonged to that society; and by the paper affixed to his 


tor 


he had 


clothes, that he had been murdered by the agents of the society 
having betraved them Ihe papers which the marquis had requested 


me to give to the grand duke, were the proofs of Count Rodolph's 
" 


belonging to the secret socrety; and with those papers was enclosed 


a letter to the grand duke, in which they acknowledged their secret 


union. And now, I beheve , the reader will compre nd the whole 


this mysterious affair 


After all hac 
would permit me to fulfil my promise of taking 


been explamed, | ventured to ask his highness if he 


x the child to tts mother, 


as I considered it a point of honour th ld keep my engage 


nent, the more so, as the delay would occasion the greatest distress 
to his daughter; and I we ed to add at I trus 1 his ness 
would pardon what could not now be remedied, and that | should 
ve the satisfaction of be r the ‘ trols ipieas elie ne 
to his daughter and the marquis 

Ihe grand Ke wed the roo to " ‘ vl the ephed 
“ Signor Herbert, | feel so « syusted withthe treacherv and baseness 
of Count Redolph, that | uly tL observe W 4 hter were 
lree, he never should espouse he od cw we rmmedsate 
orders to « tt state Yo i\ ot str nent eservinge 
the life of sat Sal wh : ys 8 : 
ters 1 — a } ed © \ rd aaa) o R 

y Heans « ce “ iT ‘= Vo ‘ 
th cas it \ oss to mya ‘ ! 

and » s lo ‘ 1 \ well rema ‘ Vs \ 
I retain it as a hos ! ‘ eh re 0 . vile 

1 took my leave of s es s ed to Pisa, where | 
soon found out the re of the ma ind wile. | ’ 

ne ‘ est ‘ s \ rhe ‘ on 
the ind ¢ e Ife em m ore distress. ‘| ‘ rio 

d ret ! eo of the ma ‘ ‘ ‘ 


elo ‘ dl be« vere 
Pisa Nit ex j il ere 

} 

dl bee ’ 1 \ . kine Bis 

| } 

MK | rhea ‘ ‘ 

I 

It would be ditl » portray t estonia a 
entered mito a deta { ‘ ad ed 1 we d , 

essa from the luke and Me meee d .] 
vind uw iV sto ols o de I eve t 
me 10 oO ison to reyes 1 had . , enue 
Marquesa de Cesto Yellow Domin 





ORIGINAL LONDON LUCUBRATIONS, 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 











by Wt 1AM CON 
a rave Lon onne ' tr } f ‘ \ 
‘ ‘ 

Ir ist vy “wonderful, won | most wonderlul wor 
and yet again wondertul ifter ut, outot all wi ping! ! 

thhense quantity n Sifeets, & ies, Courts, lanes ' ) ‘ 
springing, with mushroom-lke ray yo mo oevery directo 
London, and daly a to its already enor us bulk. The mr 
flecting mind is naturally struck with the extraor ry quantity of 

ve and matt ytha st te nn etreath this ove 1 ' 
canopy of smoke !—1 hopes, fears, tea ~ s and wishes, tha 
must necessarily be expended!—the appomtments and disappomt 
ments —the jealousies, quarrels and reco ithons tt unromiar h 
illantnes, treats to the theatre, 20« udens, and Whit 
Con t House, wlich must take place befor % j 
rows ul pa * court ’ t nanted! And ve 
tenanted Vv are hd, as an inevit ‘ ! trom var 
lets, of a “1708 ni econ nes ~ is iw“ Ou t 
ferent vicinities — the embryo Sout Thompsens and Joh ‘ 
the suceeaiing generaton 

It is pleasant to consider how the world is becommg linked toge 
ther—consolidate by com ‘ rprise rte tlie me Wha 
wm intimate sympathy and comnmexiot ' vow, (1 sympathy 
md conneXion of mutuna terest.) teeth nthe re pay ! 
of those dusky suburbs t ~ unknown str . wi ‘ 
the newly. hort md y ul y ’ rs ott horn save 
and tertile plantations ithe United S ik re tte tur 
tomers of the y iy planters —the rms of womanhood that w 
wear tis cottons shounl the | wl on continue or revive 
some twenty yards tot ress.) 1 her ' unerown tna t? 
will stoke s tobacce and fill purse with " And t 
when that purse is fill the sun burnt southerners.) how it & 
up his vagrant propens ! How naturally does he feel dispos 
fo partake of t ivetyv a t wt New-York re 
himself s rious at Sarat i; and pate sthe Park TH 
ind many ot s stents 8, 8 sotne vet t 
North River ve of steamboats as he | eds 8 l ' 
plain a “ md twot r,t a ldren ther re born 

1 London, the better for the Park 7 re 1 Sarat 1 Spr : 
And yet how long has the stupid worl min rn the sunny 

’ whole sone trutl ! it the prosy ty ol i ’ ' 1 upon 

mi mecreases the pr rity { abother: insten D is rn 
“ 1, ever since a short time after Noah loot t of and 
Saw thatit was a tine mornn poo v icdilter tL places have 
been wet ‘ stant Pnpressio t tthe most benef it ’ 
thev ¢ i pusably » tor thems ‘ Was crip npr 
them me me tor the stool ther wad-tor-n ilulity ! 

There 1s not anytl rat rmacn n this rapid increase 
this swelling out of the modern Babylor xe far as vast 
ness is 1clement of erandeut jlewr ve ecu md no reat 
display of architectural beautius It Ss only Mak th town a 
more exaggerated commonplace te Tevinces & Vigeur and vitality 
in the body politck, whieh itis gratiying \o contemplate London 
has mecreasd more within the last twonty veoara, t n «dur t 
furmer filty; and more during those filty, than © course of pre 
erding centunes. The ancwnt of London now only cont 

bout the inhabitants it formerly possessed, in consequence of 
i Vast portion of it having been converted from dwelling houses into 
shops, banks, warchouses, wharves, granaries, et nd the in 
hab:tants have gradually had to seek for donuciles beyond those city 
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limits, which now form but a very slight fractional portion of enor- 
mous London. Another cause that will tend to the rapid, and 
scarcely-to-be-calculated development of this land-leviathan, is the 
number of railroads that are in operation and embryo, to connect it 
with the sea-coast and large towns in all directions 

A word in passing, touching railroads—a subject of some impor- 
tanee, as those lines of iron-rails, and the puffing, bullying, over- 
bearing monsters, that run along them, appear to be destined, in 
time, to change the whole surface Have you, as yet, 
found out in the United States, (where they are laying them down 
in all directions,) what most of the prudent and well-informed have 
found out here, namely, that the majority of those speculations will 
not pay—will not yield decent interest for the enormous principals 
required in their construction, 

Amid the ceaseless din of utilitarian projects and improvements 
for mere physical purposes, the fine arts, however, are not utterly 
An immense building, but of a very dissatisfactory cha- 
it rather inclines 


of society. 


forgotten. 
racter, (the genius of this age is not architectural 
to pulling down than building up,) has been erecte dat the West End, 
for the purposes of exhibition. The Royal Academy (which formerly 
had a portion of the house of the famous Lord Protector Somerset 
for their meetings) this year opened their sixty-ninth exlubition in 
the new establishment. The rooms were crowded from morning 
till night, at the early part of the season, and it was impossible, 
without the exertion of uncomfortable perseverance, to c te h more 
than a glimpse of the pictures, in consequence of the good breeding 
and judicious admiration of numbers of connoisseurs, who manifeste dd 
an extraordinary predilection for surveying large pictures from a dis- 
tance of six inches, in place of as many yards. It was peculiarly 
vexing that all the gems of the collection were barricadoed in this 
fashion. Wherever a knot of the fair daughters of Eve, arrayed in 
their ample silk and muslin garments, were gathered together, with 
three or four file of gentlemen peeping over their shoulders, there, be 
was a Turner, a Landseer, or a Leslie. Your countryman has 
the subject of one from “ Old Mortality,” 


sure, 
only two pieces this year 
where Charles the second, (that model for seoundrels,) “of blessed 
memory,” is saluting Lady Margaret Bellenden, previous to sitting 
down to the memorable breakfast at the tower of Tillietudlem : the 
other from the “ Winter's Tale,” where Perdita, the “ queen of curds 
and cream,” is presenting the flowers to Camillo and Polixenes. 
Both are sweet pictures, but scarcely equal, we sheuld humbly opine, 
to some of the artist’s former exquisite productions. But if Leslie 
does not alway equal himself, he has few other competitors to fear. 
There is more of intellect in his works, than those of almost any 
other living artist. He flies at high game, but he grasps it. What 
cau be finer than the treatment of some of his subjects from Shak- 
speare and Cervantes, where not to be excellent was to be execrable ; 


commentary on those 


for no tame medium can be tolerated in a 
master-spirits? Turner’s landscapes are this year as gorgeous, hazy 
and incomprehensible, as ever; and Landseer's animals absolute 
perfection. When this latter gentleman has been dead a century or 
so, and his works being to be searce, he will probably be allowed to 
rank as one of the first, if not the very first, animal painter that 
ever existed. Twelve hundred and eighty-nine works of art were 


! but with the usual awful preponderance of busts and 





exhibiter 
portraits, 

How prosper the fine arts in the United States?) You have now 
among you many gentlemen of established reputation, Cole, Inman, 
Weir, Morse, Mount, ete., and others of great promise, Doubtless, as 
the different federal members of the Union advance in wealth and 
consequence, they will severally form local institutions, for the con 


venience and encouragement of their native artists; and laying aside 





all petty feelings and sectional jealousies, a noble national esta- 


blishment might be erected, which would be an honour and glory to 


your common county ? 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


THE FOUR RIVERS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


The Hudson—the Mohawk —the Chenango—the Susquehannah 


Some observer of nature offered a considerable reward for two 
blades of striped grass exactly similar The infinite diversity, of 
which this is one mstance, exists in a thousand other features of 
nature, but in none more strikingly than in the scenery of rivers 
What two in the world are alike ! 
to compare the Hudson with the Rhine—the twe, perhaps, among 


How often does the attempt fail 


celebrated rivers, which are the nearest to a resemblance! Yet 
looking at the first determination of a river's course, and the natural 
operation of its search for the sea, one would suppose that, in a thou- 
sand features, their valleys would scarce be distinguishable 

I think, of all excitements in the world, that of the first discovery 
and exploration of a noble river, must be the most eager and enjoya- 
ble. Faney “the bold Englishman,” as the Dutch called Hendrich 
Hudson, steering his little yacht, the Halve-Mane, for the first time 
through the Highlands! Imagine his anxiety for the channel forgot- 
ten as he gazed up at the towering rocks, and round upon the green 
shores, and onward, past point and opening bend, miles away into the 
heart of the country; yet with no lessening of the glorious stream 
beneath him, and no decrease of promise in the bold and luxuriant 
shores! Picture him lving at anchor below Newburgh, with the dark 
pass of the * Wey-Gat” frowning behind him, the lofty and blue Cats- 
kills beyond, and the hill-sides around covered with the red lords of 
the soil, exhibiting only less wonder than friendliness. And how 
beautifully was the assurance of welcome expressed, when the * very 
kind old man” brought a bunch of arrows, and broke them before the 
stranger, to induce him to partake fearlessly of his hospitality ! 

The qualities of the Hudson are those most likely to impress a 
It chances felicitously that the traveller's first entrance ' 


etranger 
beyond the sea-board is usually made by the steamer to Albany. The 


mere straddling 
not to suggest a remedy—a shady mall up and down the middle ! 


grand and imposing outlines of rock and horizon answer to his anti- 
cipations of the magnificence of a new world ; and if he finds smaller 


rivers and softer scenery beyond, it strikes him but as a slighter 
lineament of a more enlarged design. ‘To the great majority of tastes, 
this, too, is the scenery to hive among. The stronger lines of natural 


beauty affect most tastes; and there are few who would select 
country residence by beauty at ail, who would not sacrifice something 
The 


quiet, the merely rural—a thread of a rivulet instead of a broad river 


to their preference for the neighbourhood of sublime scenery 


—a small and secluded valley, rather than a wide extent of view, 
The Hudson, 


therefore, stands usually foremost in men’s aspirations for escape from 


bounded by bold mountains, 1s the choice of but few 


the turmoil of cities; but to my taste, though there are none more 
desirable to see, there are sweeter rivers to live upon 

I made one of a party, very lately, bound upon a rambling excursion 
up and down some of the river-courses of New-York. We had anti- 
cipated empty boats, and an absence of all the gay company usually 
found radiating from the city in June, and had made up our minds for 


Ne ver 
Our kind friend, Captain Dean, of 


once to be contented with the study of imanimate nature 


were wiseheads more mistaken 


the Stevens, stood by his plank when we arrived, domg his best to 
save the lives of the female portion of the crowd rushing on board ; 


and never, in the most palmy days of the prosperity of our country, 


have we seen a greater number of people on board a boat, nor a 


stronger expression ot that busy and thriving haste, which is thought 
t varlets of news- 


to be an exponent of national industry How those 


boys contrive to escape in time, or escape at all, trom being crushed 


or carried off; how everybody's baggage gets on board, and every- 


body's wife and child ; how the hawsers are slipped, and the boat got 


l 
under way, in such a crowd and such a crush, are matters understood, 
I stippose . by Providence and the Capt 
are beyond the comprehension of the passeager 


iin Of the Stevens—but they 
“ Buy the old 
major’s paper, sir’ ** Here's the Express!" ** Buy the New-Ery 

* Would you like a New-Era, sir!” “Take a Sun, 


hundred such deafening cries, to which New-York has of late vears 


Having got out of hearing of * Here's the Star'” 


niss'” anda 
become subject, we drew breath and comparative silence off the green 
shore of Hoboken, thanking heaven for even the re pose of 
Stillness, like all other things, 


a steam 
boat, after the babel of a me tropolis 
is relative 

The passage of the Hudson is doomed to be be-written, and we 


will not again swell its great multitude of deseribers. Bound onward, 


we but gave a glance, in passing, to romantick Underclitl and Cro’- 
Nest, hallowed by the sweetest poetry our country has yet committed 
ron-works 


to immortality ; gave our malison to the black smoke of 


defacing the green mantle of nature, and our benison to every dweller 
on the shore who has painted his fence white, and smoothed his lawn 
to the river; and sooner than we used to do by some five or six hours, 
(ere railroads had supplanted the ploughing and crawling coaches to 
Schenectady,) we fed our eyes on the slumbering and broad valley 
of the Mohawk 

How startled must be the Naiad of this lovely river to find her 
willowy form embraced between railroad and canal! one intruder on 
either side of the bed so sacredly overshaded'! Pity but there were 
a new knight of La Mancha to avenge the hamadrvads and water- 


Where 


sleep Pan and vengeful Oread, when a Yankee settler hews me down 


nymphs of their wrongs from wood-cutters and contractors ! 


twenty wood-nymphs of a morning! There le their bodies, limbless 
trunks, on the banks of the Mohawk, yet no Dutchman stands sprout 
tng into leaves near by, nor woollen jacket turnmg into bark, as in the 
retributive olden time! We are abandoned of these gods of Aready ' 
They like not the smoke of steam funnels! 

‘Talking of smoke reminds me of ashes. Is there no way of fre- 
quenting railroads without the loss of one’s eves Musi one pay tor 
velocity as dearly as Cacus for his oxen! Really this new invention 
is a blessing—to the oculists! ‘Ten thousand small crystals of carbon 
cutting right and left among the fine vessels and delicate membranes 
of the eve, and all this amid glorious scenerv, where to go ban 
Either 


run your railroads away from the river courses, ure ntlemen contrac- 


daged, (as needs must.) is to slight the master-work of nature 


tors, or find some other place than your passengers’ eyes to bestow 
, 


your waste ashes I have heard of * lies im smiles,”’ but there's a 


/ye in tears, that touches the sensibilities more nearly! 

There is a drowsy beauty in these German flats that seems 
strangely profaned by a smoky monster whisking along twenty miles 
in the hour. The gentle canal-boat was more homogeneous to the 
scene. The hills lay off from the river im easy and sleepy curves, and 
the amber Mohawk creeps down over its shallow gravel with a del- 
berateness altogether and abominably out of tune with the iron rails 
Perhaps it is the rails out of tune with the river—but any way there 
isa discord. I am content to see the Mohawk, canal, and railroad 
inclusive, but once a year. 

We reached the head waters of the Chenango River, by what Miss 
Martineau celebrates as an * exclusive extra,’ in an afternoon's ride 
from Utica. The latter thrifty and hospitable town was as redolent 
of red bficks and sunshine as usual; and the streets, to my regret, 
had grown no narrower. They who laid out the future legislative 
capital of New-York, must have been lovers of winter's wind and 
summer's sun. They forgot the troubles of the near-sighted—(it 
requires spectacles to read the signs or see the shops from one sidk 
to the other ;) they forgot the perils of old women and children in the 
wide crossings ; they forgot the pleasures of shelter and shade, of 
neighbourly ris-a-ris, of comfortable-lookingness. 1 maintain that 
Utica is not a comfortable-looking town. It affects me like the clown 
in the pantomime, when he sits down without bending his legs—by 


I would not say anything so ungracious if it were 





What a beautiful town it would be—like an old-fashioned shirt-bosom, 
with a frill of elms! Your children would walk safely within the rails, 
and your country-neighbours would expose their * sa‘ace,” and cool 
their tired oxen in the shade. We felt ourselves compensated for 
paying nearly double price for our ** extra,” by the remarkable alac- 
rity with which the coach came to the door after the bargain was con- 
cluded, and the politeness with which the ** gentleman who made out 
the way-bill,”” acceded to our stipulation. He bowed us off, expressed 
his happiness to serve us, and away we went 
The Chenango, one of the largest tributaries to the Susquehannah, 
began to show itself, like a smal] brook, some fifteen or twenty miles 
from Utica. Its course lay directly south—and the new canal ke pt 
along its bank, as deserted, but a thousand times less beautiful in its 
loneliness than the river, whose rambling curves it seemed made to 
straighten. We were not in the best humour, for our double-priced 


‘extra’ turned out to be the regular stage; and while we 


were de- 
live ring and waiting for mails, and tak ng in passengers, the troop of 
idlers at tavern-doors amused themselves with reading the imagima- 
tive production called our ** extra way-bill,”’ as it was transferred, with 


a sagacious wink, from one driver's hat to the other. I thought of 


Paddy's sedan-chair, with the bottom out. “If it were not for the 


name ol the thing,” said lie. as he trotted along with a box over his head 


I say we were not in the best of humours with our prompt and po- 


lite friend at Utica, but even through these bilious spectacles 
ural j | 1 +} 
is Wide and Wid, and the 


) 
and woods along which 


vo was beautiful. Its valley reaches 


of the capricious stream through the tarms 


it lorters, were among the prettiest ctlects of water scenerv I have 
ever met There is a strange loneliness about it; and the small 


dred miles of its course, 


towns which were sprinkled along the hu 


seem rather the pioneers into a western wilderness, 








the great thoroughfare to the lakes. It is a delicious valley 
to travel through, barring * corduroy Tre-men-dous! exclaums 
the traveller, as the coach drops into a pit between two logs, and 
surges up again—heaven only knows how And, as mv tellow-j RSe 


senger remarked, it is a wonder the road does not echo—* free- 


mend-us ! 
Five 


mend, the hills and vallevs assumed the smile of cultivation, and the 


miles before reaching the Susquehannah, the road began to 


scenery before us took a bolder and broader outline. The Chenan- 
1 


go came down full and sunny to her junction, like the bride. who is 


most lovely when just losing her virgin name, and pouring the wealth 
of her whole existence into the and, untroubled 


bosom Of another ; 


with his new burden, the lordly Susquehannah kept on his majestick 
way, a type of such vainly-dreaded, but easily-borne responsibilities 


At Bin 


Phis delicious word, in the Indian tongue, describes its peculiar and 


hamton, we turned our course down the Susquehannah 


constant windings, and [ venture to say that on no river in the world 


are the grand and beautitul in scenery so gloriously mixed The 


road to Owego follows the course of the valley r than of the 





river, but the silver curves are constantly in view; and, from every 





slight elevation, the majestick windings are seen—like the wander 
ings of a vem, ele aming thre h green fringes of trees, and cirelu gy 
the bright islands which occasionally divide their waters. It is a 


swift nver, and singularly living and jovous in its ¢ xpression 


At Owego there is a remarkable combination of bold scenerv a 


habitable pla n One ot those small, bright rivers, which are call 





* creeks” In this country, comes in with its valley at right 


the vale and stream of the Susque hannah, forming a star with three 


rays, or a plain with three radiating valleys, or a city, (in the future, 





perhaps.) with three magnificent exits a 


around mountain, some four or five hundred feet in he 


kneels fairly down at the 
j 


meeting of the 


two streams, while another 


round mountam, of an easy acelivity, lifts gracetully from the oppo- 
site bank, as if rising from the same act of homage to Nature. Below 
the town and above it, the mountains, for the first time, give in to 
the exact shape of the river's short and capricious course and the 


plain on which the town stands, 1s enclosed between two amphithea 
tres of lofty hills, shiape d with the re rularitv and even ¢ dge of a< 
hseum, and rese mbling the two halves of a leat-li ied Vase, struck 


apart by a twisted wand of silver 


Owego Creek should have a prettier name—for its small vale is 


the soul and essence of loveliness \ meadow of a mile m breadth, 


fertile, soft, and sprinkled with stately trees, furnishes a bed for its 





swift windings ; and from the edge of this new Tempe, on the southern 


side, rise three ste ppes, or natural terraces, over the h chest of which 


the forest rears its head, and looks in upon the meet ng of the rivers, 


while down the sides, terrace by terrace, leap the small 





from the meuntain-springs, forming cach again its Own smaller dim- 


ple in this loveliest face of Nature 


There are more romantick, wilder places than this in the w 


but none on earth more ha/itahly beautiful. In these broad vallevs 


where the grain-fields and the meadows, and the sunny 


farms are 


walled in by glorious mountain sides, not obtrusively near. vet bv 


their noble and wondrous outlines, giving a perpetual retreshme 


and an hourly-changing feast to the eve—in these valleys, a man’s 





household gods yearn for an altar. Here are mountains that, to look 


on but once, ** become a feeling”—a river at whose 





grandcur to? 
He re are 


cattle” graz 


vel—and a hundred streamlets to lace about the heart 


fertile fields, nodding with grain; * a thousand 
the hills—here is assembled together, in one wondrous centre, a spe- 
cimen of every most loved lmeament of Nature. Here would I have 
ahome! Gnive mea cottage by one of these shining streamlets— 
upon one Of these terraces, that seem ste ps to ( ivmpus, and iet me 
ramble over these mountain sides, while my flowers are growing, and 
my head silvering in tranquil happiness. He whose Penates would 
not root ineradicably here, has no heart for a home, nor senses for 


the glory of Nature ! 
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LOVE AND THE PLEIAD 
Sex qum septem.”. Orie 


There were seven sisters 
A starry crown, as, hand in hand, 

By Hesper woke, they led the Hours 
The minstrels of her virgin band 


And Love would come at eve, as they 
Were met their vesper hvinn to sing, 
And linger till it ceased, with eve 
Of raptured gaze and folded wing. 


For ne'er, on earth, in air were heard 
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Of heaven-tuned, rose mehtly from 


The lips of that young virgin choir. 
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of novel reading. In this last department. however, we may soon expect 
something rare from Mr. Simms and Mr. Herbert, who both, as we under- 
stand, have a novel inthe press 

DRAMATICK. 

The theatres must be singularly thriving, judging by the great eforts which 
they are able to make in commencing the season) The Park, which, to be 
sure, is alway more or less flourishing, holds its place like some tough o 
oak of a dozen centunes, which sees hundreds of prurient saplings shoot 
up around it, flourish, rustie their leaves inthe wind, and then disappear, to 
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